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be fed the hay cautiously, but at the first sign of sickness other hay should be substituted. It might be well to alternate weekly the feeding of the bad hay with some other clean and safe hay. Just what takes place in the hay to make it poisonous no one knows, but it appears not to be due to any of the common molds found in most stacks of sweet-clover hay.
Even though sheep are not especially susceptible to this kind of poisoning, it would be an added measure of safety to take them off sweet-clover hay about two weeks before any surgical operation is to be performed. The actual cause of death in sheep when it occurs from eating poisonous sweet clover is internal bleeding, the same as in cattle. The blood does not coagulate as fast as normally and, if sheep are in the early stages of this disease when operated on, they may bleed to death. This is merely a precaution which will not inconvenience most farmers.
To avoid any confusion in the mind of the reader it is explained that the excessive bleeding which may occur after castration or docking refers only to those animals that have been on sweet-clover pasture for some weeks directly preceding the time the operation is performed. It does not refer to placing animals, recently operated on, in sweet-clover pasture for the first time. This latter practice would be harmless because it would require some days on the pasture before the animal developed the tendency to bleed easily.
There is considerable difference of opinion as to the danger of excessive bleeding in sheep operated on after they have grazed on sweet-clover pasture. There are arguments pro and con. One investigator fed green sweet clover to a group of animals for weeks and performed operations on them without a single case of abnormal bleeding.
Moldy hay or silage
Molds on hay or silage have a very bad reputation, but are not harmful to sheep. When for any reason sheep